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Community gardens and urban 
gardeners produce more than food. 
They are outdoor community centers, 
without walls. They provide Boston 
with a healthy variety of neighborhood 
activities that rarely receive notice in 
the daily papers. Let’s look ata Citywide 
sampler of what’s happening in com- 
munity gardens, what’s planned, and 
what gardeners are doing to 
reach out and serve their 
communities. 


The Highland Park 
“400”, a group of seniors 
who garden at Cooper’s 
Place on Linwood Street in 
Roxbury, proudly share 
their exquisite rose garden 
with the public. The gate’s 
unlocked. The tree-lined 
lawn next to the garden is 
the site of birthday parties, 
neighborhood receptions, 
and fund-raisers for the pro- 
posed “Highland Park 
Community Garden and 
Education Center’. The 
Center, a dream of Edward 
Cooper and his fellow se- 
nior gardeners, will be a 
medium of transfer of agri- 
cultural values from the 
older generation to the 
young. It will house a 
community room and class- 
room, food processing and 
distribution facilities, tool 
storage and lockers. (Con- 
tributions to the building 
fund are welcome.) 


Bostonians who like to sitin peace 
have many choices among the commu- 
nity gardens, including the Vinson/ 
Geneva Zen Garden and the Torrey 
Street sitting garden, both in Dorchester, 
and the contemplative herb garden that 
graces dead-end Leland Street, near 
Forest Hills. 


Gardens for Charlestown boasts 
its own greenhouse, where seedlings 
are raised for sale to the public, the 
proceeds helping to fund the garden 
(see related article, pg. 5). Coordinator 
Jim Hall teaches his horticultural skills 
in the local schools. The Charlestown 
Boys and Girls Club Community Gar- 
den now includes a greenhouse for the 
young people of the Town. 


Many of Dorchester’s Green- 
wood Street gardeners share their pro- 
duce with the congregation of their 
churches. The garden of the Mt. Cal- 
vary Holiness Church on Blue Hill 


Avenue in Roxbury supplies the church 
feeding program. Both a food pantry 
and a feeding program receive the pro- 
duce of the Log School Garden on 
Hamilton Streetin Dorchester. Mattapan’s 
Wellington Hill Garden feeds the cli- 
ents of Operation Food. 


The Fenway Garden Society pub- 


lishes anewsletter and hosts many events 
for its Citywide membership and the 
public, include the September “Fens 
Fest’, featuring a live band and white 
elephant sale. Fenway has handicapped 
accessible gardens and donates to a 
feeding program. The Symphony Road 
Garden in the Fenway is proud of its 
member who was recognized by the 
Smithsonian's Folklife Festival as a genu- 
ine “folk gardener” because of the spe- 
cial knowledge and techniques she pos- 
sesses and shares. 


The members of Mattapan’s 
Shangri-La Gardens at Almont Park 
are the core of the local crime—watch 
group. The Centre Place Garden in 
Roxbury is the site of a water-recycling 
pilot project that might have application 
for other urban open spaces. To earn 
funds for tools the Lenox/Kendall gar- 
deners in Lower Roxbury raise and sell 
hard-to-find West Indian greens. Teens 
as Community Resources participants 
have learned to garden for profit at 
Lenox/Kendall, and to lend strong hands 


to their fellow gardeners. Dorchester’ s 
Green Village Garden offers local kids 
a safe place to play away from the 
streets. The gazebo at the Rutland/ 
Washington Garden in the South End 
has been the site of memorial services 
for departed neighbors. 


Last year the Berkeley Street 


CELEBRATION — Residents turn out for a community event at Jardin de la Amistad in Roxbury. 


Garden in the South End hosted an art 
show and provided gardening space for 
two public schools and an AIDS drop- 
in center. Mass. Halfway Houses’ 
pre-release clients helped rebuild Ber- 
keley, as well as the Bullard Street, 
Dorchester and Long Island Shelter 
gardens. All of Boston’s pre-release 
centers could include gardening and 
garden—building in their training, thera- 
peutic and rehabilitative programs. 


Gardens attached to social service 
agencies provide low-cost programming 
options. “Jardin de la Amistad” on 
Dudley Street in Roxbury joins La 
Alianza Hispana and Nuestra 
Comunidad CDC. Alianza uses the 
garden for day treatment for special 
needs adults. Neighborhood residents 
till some of the plots, and local children 
enjoy the attached play area. 


Bob Forbes’ and Jim Small’s well 
known gardening program at the 
Wheatley Middle School in Roxbury 
(see related article, pg. 7), where 


stipended students maintain the crops 
through the summer and horticulture is 
a hands-on course year-round, has ex- 
panded to additional sites and has added 
a greenhouse. The school’s neighbors 
also take part. The gardens and land- 
scaping at West Roxbury High were 
done by students of the agribusiness 
program. The Holland, Agassiz and 
Tobin schools offer gar- 
dening and find that it opens 
young people up to many 
other areas of study — biol- 
ogy, geography, even cul- 
tural anthropology. 


Sam Sadd has for years 
involved her Hawthorne 
Youth and Community 
Center guests in commu- 
nity gardening, which helps 
link the agency to the High- 
land Park neighborhood. 
Thenearby Paige Academy 
has a horticultural program 
and site, and Paige students 
can study “‘intergenerational 
comparative horticulture” 
by taking the short hike to 
the senior garden on top of 
Linwood Street. 


Gardens at Boston 
Housing Authority devel- 
opments serve as an exten- 
sion of people’ s apartments, 
but the gardeners’ beautifi- 
cation efforts benefit every- 
body. Tenants have human- 
ized their landscape by tak- 
ing up the concrete and blacktop to 
reveal the earth, and the children who 
worked with them learned a lesson in 
empowerment. Bromley—Heath had a 
children’s garden built on the edge of 
the Southwest Corridor Park. Tenants 
at Bunker Hillinstalleda goldfish pond 
as their garden’s centerpiece. 


The men of First, Inc., helped 
build the garden at Women’s, Inc. It 
supplements meager funding and could 
grow into an important component of 
the process of transition. The garden at 
Rosie’s Place, with volunteer help, 
could easily provide all the cut flowers 
for the guests’ tables. The garden at 
Long Island Shelter, a hopeful begin- 
ning, is attracting new user groups, in- 
cluding young people seeking safe al- 
ternatives to street life. With Long 
Island’s vast land resources, the garden 
could be expanded a thousandfold and 
feed a multitude. 


continued on page 4 
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Coalition News 


Providence, 
Rhode Island 


The Southside Community Land Trust an- 
nounced that its Square Foot Campaign has reached 
50% of its $25,000 goal, and that the 1991 donation 
drive has been extended to the end of June. The 
organization, a unique urban environmental and hor- 
ticultural group, focuses on the “green environment” 
in the city. The Square Foot Campaign is raising 
money in order to purchase additional lots in Provi- 
dence to be used for community gardens and organic 
city farms. Donors who “purchase” property receive 
a certificate stating the number of square feet which 
they “bought”. To date, this fundraising effort has 
garnered over $13,000 and allowed the organization to 
close on one parcel. 


Inaddition to community gardens, the Southside 
Community Land Trust runs a program of urban 
environmental education for elementary and second- 
ary schoolchildren and operates a "City Farm” in 
South Providence for demonstrating organic horticul- 
tural techniques. Salad greens grown on site and at 
the Land Trust’s greenhouses are sold throughout 
Providence at various restaurants. ss 


Send all donations to: Southside Community Land 
Trust, Square Foot Campaign, 288 Dudley St., Provi- 
dence, RI 02907. For more information, either about 


_ the Square Foot Campaign or the Land Trust, please 


‘call Helen Drew, Executive Director at (401) 273-9419. 


Well Runs Dry at MDC 


Water for the Southwest Corridor Park remains 
aworry. The MDC’s Parkland Manager warned at the 
beginning of the year that budget cuts might force him to 
keep the Park’ s irrigation system off all season. Letters to 
the MDC from garden support organizations express- 
ing the urgent need for water by community gardeners 
met an angry response from the Chair of the Parkland 
Management Advisory Committee, who agreed with 
the Parkland Manager’s decision that maintenance of 
the irrigation system could only be done at the expense 
of other Park needs. Gardeners in Jamaica Plain 
started a petition drive to urge that the water be turned 
on. The Board of the Boston GreenSpace Alliance met 
with MDC Commissioner Bhatti and encouraged him 
to fight for protection of the MDC’s land resources and 
their users, no matter what might be the fate of the 
MDC. Urban environmental activists testified before 
Secretary Tierney and her commissioners, urging 
reason in environmental budgetary policy and point- 
ing out the stupidity of sacrificing the expensive and 


thriving plantscape of a new award-winning urban 


park through shortsighted penny-pinching. As we go 
to press, the fate of the Park and its need for water remain 
hot issues, too hot to last through the summer drought. 


Boston Harbor Revival 


This annual festival, to be inaugurated on 
Georges Island, September 21, 1991, will celebrate 
Boston Harbor, and bring communities together to 
better determine the environmental future of the 
Harbor and its Islands. For more information, call 
Marta Gredlar at 524-0216. 


Greening Schoolyards 


The Boston GreenSpace Alliance in partner- 
ship with the Boston Public Schools Facilities 
Management Department hosted Greening Our 
Schoolyards, a conference, on Saturday, June 1, at 
Madison Park High School. The conference was open 
to all Boston Public School parents, teachers, admin- 
istrators, staff, students, and all others interested in 
improving the physical and educational environment 
of Boston schoolyards. The first part of the conference 
acquainted participants with the resources now avail- 
able for improving schoolyards. The second part dealt 
with long range issues such as environmental educa- 
tion in the Boston Public Schools and developing 
leadership for schoolyard improvement. 


The Boston GreenSpace Alliance has received 
funding approval from the Boston Foundation's Small 
Grants Enabling Committee to target these schoolyard 
improvements. Working with a school’s administra- 
tion, student body and parent council, and stressing an 
environmental education component, the Alliance is 
hoping to develop 20-25 beautification projects over 
the next two years. Alliance member organizations 
will play key roles helping to implement the program. 


For more information about the schoolyard 
initiative call The Boston GreenSpace Alliance at 
426-6597. 


Photo by Terri Davis/Parks Dept. 


OPENING DAY! — Trainees and administrators gather for a photo on the first day of the BHA/Parks training program: (far left) Brian 
Connolly, Special Projects Coordinator, Parks Dept.; (standing, from right) Bill Knox, BHA Assistant Administrator for Operations; 
Steve Barry, BHA Crew Supervisor; Greg Murphy, Training Manager, BUG/Farm; Justine Liff, Director of Planning, Parks Dept.; 
(kneeling, center) Roy Blomquist, Trainer and Consultant, GroundsControl. 


Parks/BHA Landscape Training Program 


In a unique joint venture, the Boston Parks and Recreation Department 
has contracted Boston Urban Gardeners at the Community Farm to imple- 
ment a Landscaping Skills Training Program with Boston Housing Authority 
grounds personnel. As the Parks Dept. Request for Proposal stated, “The Boston 
Housing Authority and the Boston Parks and Recreation Dept. are joining forces 


to create a first time initiative in public housing: the inclusion of public housing 


open space within the stewardship function of a municipal park management 
agency.” Development meetings with Brian Connolly, Special Projects Coordi- 
nator for the Parks Dept., Bill Knox, BHA Assistant Administrator for Opera- 
tions, and Pat Keane, BHA Special Assistant started in late March and the training 


program got underway a month later. 


Boston Urban Gardeners at the Community Farm is particularly proud to 
have been selected to lead this landmark training program. In February 1990, 
Boston Urban Gardeners submitted a report to BHA and the Parks Dept. stating 
a four-part grounds improvement strategy: “The areas that need to be in place to 
provide the most positive context for successful grounds personnel training are: 


* Personnel training with incentives; 
¢ Tenant involvement; 
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° Site specific landscape improvement plans for each development; 

¢ Expenditures for tools and capital improvements.” 
We are excited by the City agencies’ response to our recommendations and are 
very pleased to be part of what we hope is just the initial phase of an on-going 
holistic approach to BHA landscape management policy. 


Approximately 20 BHA personnel are meeting weekly with Boston Urban 
Gardeners at the Community Farm's training staff: Roy Blomquist, horticulturist 
and former Boston Urban Gardeners employee; Greg Murphy, Training Man- 
ager; and on an occasional basis, Michael Immel, Landscape Architect. Using 


The Venture for Quality Public Housing’s Landscape Manual For On-Site 
Personnel, written and produced by Boston Urban Gardeners, as the classroom 


Tower in Roxbury. 


text, the trainees are receiving hands-on instruction in basic landscaping skills. 
Weare centering the training ona yearly maintenance approach to groundskeeping, 
and plan to complete the Spring/Summer segment by early August and reconvene 
in late September for Fall training. Built in to the contract are site improvement 
projects at five BHA sites: West Broadway and Old Colony in South Boston, 
Franklin Hill, Dorchester; Gallivan Blvd., Mattapan; and Martin Luther King 


See 
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Garden in the Community 
continued from page 1 


BEAUTIFICATION PROJECT — BHA residents transform a c~’'*vard from black—top to lawn and flowers. 


Jamaica Plain’s annual spring 
“Wake Up the Earth” Festival. 
held for thirteen years at the 
Community Farm, offers more than 
a parade, music, food, dancing and 
children’s activities. Next to a tour 
of Boston’s 106community gardens, 
attending the Festival is the best way 
to meet many of the people who, 
with so few resources besides some 
land and their hands, bring the gar- 
den intothe community and the com- 
munity into the garden. 


Community gardenersshare their 
gardens and themselves because of the 
values they learn and express through 
growing food alongside each other. As 
they build their soil through giving it 
back more than they remove, so they 
build their value structure through a 
process that is seldom articulated. 


Food production is of course 
people’s primary reason for tilling 


the soil. And in any economic de- ART CLASS — Femke Rosenbaum leading a lantem making workshop at the Farm in preparation for Jamaica 
are] = Plain’s annual Lantern Walk. 


cline, more people turn to gardening 

out of necessity and thrift. By grow- 

ing a healthy portion of our own food we save money, 
strengthening our home economy. Wealso, inourown 
small way, strengthen the local economy because we 
have a little more left over to spend on other necessi- 
ties. 


We also feel a measure of independence from the 
economic cycle when we grow food. Double-digit 
unemployment and inflation have little effect on the 
success or failure of our crops. Our skill at interacting 
with nature, not the marketplace, is the critical factor, and 
our skill level is our personal achievement. Our goal is to 
be productive, both quantitatively and qualitatively. 
The fruits of our labor are the true measure of our efforts. 
We get a fair day’s “wages” for a fair day’s work. 


Our field of horticulture is at the intersection of 
art and science, faith and good works. Cultivation 
teaches us that there is always more to know but that 
knowledge needs to be tested; that there is always 
another season in which to start over but that it is up to 
us to remember and to avoid past mistakes. 


We learn from gardening how to interact 
respectfully with the environment, and we become 
convinced that everyone else can do the same. We 


know that especially in the city, the environment is 
composed of social, economic and political — as well 
as natural — forces, and that we are not powerless to 
affect those forces. 


Thrift, independence, productivity, knowledge, 
skill and faith, all tied together. These are the elements 
of the “empowerment” gardening offers to any indi- 
vidual who takes it up. Male or female, young or old, 
poor or middle class, we are given the same opportunity 
by the land. Urban plots, suburban lots and rural acres 
all offer their tillers a high rate of return on investment. 


For the community gardener there grows from 
individual experience in the context of the group a 
strong element of group empowerment that is not 
available to the backyard or suburban gardener. It 
comes from the chance to participate regularly and 
harmoniously with neighbors on a level field where 
nature, not man, is the governor, and where society’s 
judgments come from a jury of gardening peers. Inthe 
community garden each person’s efforts are visible to 
everyone else, and formal education and social status 
have no bearing on results. The community of gardeners 
is naturally egalitarian, like the beach in Rio— no stuffed 
shirts allowed. 


People garden in tiny city 
plots, therefore, to grow neigh- 
bors as well as food. We come 
back every spring to work along- 
side others, to exchange knowl- 
edge and produce, to talk about 
the weather and the state of the 
neighborhood and the nation. In 
return for putting up her trellis 

_ She bakes you a pie, She waters 
your plot while you are away in 
July, and you tell her to help 
herself to whatever comes ripe. 
We get together for workdays 
and end the day with a barbecue, 
andatevery get-together we say 
we should do this more often. 
We look over the garden fence 
with the knowledge that we can 
offerfriendshipandhelp and hope 
to those outside, and thereby 
make our own lives richer. The 
community of gardeners is a 
working community, in more 
senses than one. 

Leroy Stoddard 
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Over the Garden Fence 


Sullivan Square 
Community 
Garden 


This is our second feature focus- 
ing on a Boston community garden. 
Again, it is our intention to consider 
such issues as history, garden organi- 
zation, membership, design and main- 
tenance and food production. This ar- 
ticle is based on Julie Stone’s interview 
with garden coordinator Jim Hall. 


HISTORY 

Gardens for Charlestownisanon—_ 
profit organization incorporated in 1980 
that manages the beautiful community 
garden that graces Sullivan Square. 
Garden development was initiated in 
1976 by Nina Danforth (then a 
Charlestown resident) of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. She con- 
tactedneighborhood residents interested 
in gardening and organized a clean—up 
of a weedy lot at the corner of Main and 
Bunker Hill Streets. High school stu- 
dents from the Charlestown Kennedy 
Center’s youth employment program 
also assisted in the workday. After the 
clean-up, ten plots were sectioned off 
and the garden was on its way. As 
coordinator Jim Hall putit, “Nina prob- 
ably contacted me because I had a repu- 
tation for being a gardener. My parents 
grew up on a farm in Newfoundland 
and they brought some of the country 
living with them when they moved to 
the city. We always had a backyard full 
of flowers and it must have rubbed off 
on us kids. There is a history here in 
Charlestown of growing food with the 
community. I recall when teachers 
used to come down to the Boy’s Club 
and take a group of kids out to the farms 
and bring back fresh vegetables. That 
was in the 40’s and there were Victory 
Gardens in the Boston Common. So 
some of the old timers like me kind of 
had gardening in their blood and re- 
membered that experience, but none of 
us had grown food in a community 
garden before.” 


The Boston Redevelopment Au- 
thority owns the garden land. Similar to 
other community gardens throughout 
the city, the Charlestown site has been 
threatened by development plans. In 
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VISITORS WELCOME — A view of the garden. Note greenhouse in the rear. 


the early 1980’s, the BRA asked for 
bids to build market-rate townhouses 
on the site and selected a developer. In 
response to this news, the gardening 
community began a petition drive to 
save the garden that eventually netted 
over 2300 signatures. Acquiring the 
BRA’ s assurance that the garden would 
remain secure was a long and often 
heated process. Over the six or seven 
years, the BRA, developers and resi- 
dents engaged inaseries of public meet- 
ings that focused on the future use of the 
land. Neighborhood residents stated 
that current and future housing would 
benefit by the presence of green open 
space and noted that the garden was a 
buffer for the noise created by large 
trucks driving around the Sullivan 
Square rotary. Though many divergent 
views were expressed at these meet- 
ings, everyone agreed that housing (and 
certainly affordable housing) was criti- 
cal for Charlestown. At one point dur- 
ing a community meeting, a gardener 
asked a city official to publicly disclose 
other potential building sites in the area. 
Once people realized that there were 
alternatives to building on the garden, it 
seemed to diffuse the issue and from 
then on the garden looked like it was 
going to stay. During these years, city 
officials, residents and developers alike 
realized how integral the garden had 
become to the Charlestown commu- 
nity. It was ironic that in the process of 
creating a beautiful property out of a 
neighborhood eyesore the gardeners 
increased the value of the land and 
caught the eyes of city officials and 
developers. 


Clarification of site permanance 
is still a critical issue. Jim has received 
a verbal agreement from Steven Coyle 
(Director of BRA) that the garden will 
remain open space but yet does not have 
this in writing. The board of directors is 
exploring the possibilities of acquiring 
ownership of the site. The BRA set a 
precedent for city land transferal to lo- 
cal non-profits when it turned over own- 
ership of six gardens and two other 
parcels to the newly formed South End/ 
LowerRoxbury Open Space Land Trust. 


ORGANIZATIONAL 
STRUCTURE 

Gardens for Charlestown is a 501 
(c) (3) non-profit run by a board of 
directors that oversee the on—site man- 
agement of the Sullivan Square Com- 
munity Garden as well as another gar- 
den in Hathon Square. The garden itself 
has a coordinator and maintenance di- 
rector and at last count over 80 mem- 
bers. Annual membership dues are 
$13; gardeners have workday responsi- 
bilities and are encouraged to join on- 
going committees such as compost and 
plant sale. The garden has a number of 
social functions that people participate 
in yearly. A centrally located bulletin 
board is used to post events, an- 
nouncements and other gardener com- 
munications. The gardeners produce a 
wonderful newsletter that keeps gar- 
deners up-to-date about garden projects 
and acknowledges people who have 
helped. Itincludes a recipe exchange, a 
plot layout map, announcement of up- 


- coming garden events and requests for 
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Gardeners' Gazette 


gardeners’ help with specific mainte- 
nance tasks. Sullivan Square is the 
epitome of a well-organized garden. 


DESIGN AND MAINTENANCE 

Over the years, the garden has 
evolved to include the basic elements of 
a successful community garden, i.e., 
pathways, a main entrance, compost 
area, flower border, seating and gather- 
ing area, bulletin board, tool shed, and 
more. The garden has also grown in 
size and now offers 65 gardening plots, 
which are rather irregular in shape and 
size. One major difference than most 
gardens is its lack of a perimeter fence. 
(More on this later.) Pathways built by 
gardeners give-the area an orderly and 
personalized appearance and are a mix- 
ture of grass, stone and brick. There is 
a seating and gathering area under a 
grape arbor that offers both fruit and 
shade; a nursery to propagate shrubs 
and trees; communal raspberry and blue- 
berry beds and numerous fruit trees. 
Gardeners built a children’ s sand box 
and just last year installed a fish pool, 
complete with circulating pump and 
goldfish (that are transported to an in- 
door tank during the winter). A major 
garden feature is the greenhouse that 
Gardens for Charlestown purchased 
secondhand in 1987 for $600 and (after 
spending another $140 on plastic sheet- 
ing) installed in a section of the garden 
that was ideally suited as a greenhouse 
location. 


The garden contains an active and 
well—maintained compost area measur- 
ing 16' x 14' and a cold frame for hard- 
ening off spring seedlings grown in the 
greenhouse. The garden organization 
installed a water system with spigots 
placed throughout the garden and set up 
acistern off the greenhouse that collects 
water in barrels. They store 90 gallons 
in reserve in case of plumbing breaks 
and to save money on water bills. A 
terraced contour adds an aesthetically 
pleasing element to this site so that 
passersby can behold the bounty of 
food and flowers all season. It is com- 


continued on next page 
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Portrait of a Garden 
continued from page 5 


mon for neighbors to wander into the garden to ask 
questions or to sit quietly. 

Constant participation by a few active members 
keeps the garden growing, expanding and self-suffi- 
cient. Greenhouse income covers a stipend paid to a 
gardener to do plumbing, repair fencing and miscella- 
neous tasks on a part-time regular basis. The garden 
is fortunate to have another gardener who is retired 
and does a tremendous amount of the work in the 
greenhouse and throughout the garden. Butit’s mostly 
the gardeners’ responsibility to maintain the areas 
around their plots as well as keep their plot orderly. 
This policy is enforced by a strong coordinator and is 
backed up by the board of directors. It is clearly arule 
that all members have agreed to abide by or lose their 
plot privileges. Gardeners have purchased a shredder 
and a rototiller for seasonal garden tasks and also 
shovel snow during the winter. A tool shed houses 
everyone's tools. 


SECURITY 


In this city, having acommunity garden without — 


a fence depends on people for security. There are 
always gardeners, friends and volunteers in the garden 
most days throughout the year. People’s presence and 
activity are one of the keys to a strong, productive and 
safe garden. There is very little theft though there is 
some minor pilfering. The gardeners share the extra 
produce with neighbors by putting it on a table in the 
garden or by delivering it directly to local food pan- 
tries. In Charlestown, people’s trust and generosity 
are the keys to a safe garden. 
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PLANNING AHEAD — Young gardener collecting marigold seeds for next year's planting. Note the 


_ fruit trees. The chain-link fence has since been removed. 


CROPS 

Gardeners grow a great variety of vegetables and 
flowers at the garden and many save their seeds for use 
the next season. They always grow an abundance of 
fragrant flowers, sunflowers and herbs. Companion 
plants such as marigolds to keep the nematode popu- 
lation down are acommon sight. The regular array of 
tomatoes and peppers and cabbage family crops are 
frequently seen here. 


The Sullivan Square Community Garden has 
developed intoa self-sufficient neighborhood resource. 
Similar to other gardens throughout the city, it has 
evolved from a garden where a few families grew their 
own food to a park-like community center. The 
garden hosts meetings and pot—luck dinners; offers 
flowers and vegetables to the public; and welcomes 
visitors who simply want to share its beauty. 


INSIDE THE GREENHOUSE — Gardeners preparing soil mixture for spring sedlings. 


Jim Small is a teacher and 
gardener at the Phyllis Wheatley 
Middle School in the Dudley 
Square neighborhood of Roxbury. 
This article is based on an 
interview conducted by Julie 
Stone. 


Jim Small grew up in rural 
North Carolina in a family of 
thirteen children. He lived there 
for 35 years, leaving for college 
“up North” only to return to his 
home state again. His family 
was poor and gardening was an 
essential activity to provide food 
for the family table. He remem- 
bers that, “The growing season | 
was long enough to easily get 
two crops a season of most any 
vegetable.” Jim’s early gardening experi- 
ences fostered a love of the land that has 
continued to this day. Even when he served 
in the Army during the Korean War he was 
able to garden a small piece of land using 
seeds sent by his family. “Gardening really 
engrosses me, keeps me concentrating and 
| always have something to look forward to. 
| just love to see things grow. | love to see 
kids grow and | love to see plants grow.” 


In 1949, Jim moved North permanently. 
He received his Master's degree at Fordham 
University in New York (all the while finding a 
backyard to grow food and flowers) and 
remained in New York to teach for twelve 
years. His specialty is Supportive Academic 
Remediation. 


Jim has been teaching at the Phyllis 
Wheatley Middle School for the past eight 
years. A few years ago, Eugene Ellis, 
former Principal at the Wheatley School, 
suggested that Jim combine his love of 
~ growing with his love of teaching; acting on 
this suggestion, Jim developed a gardening 
program. He was assisted by fellow teacher 
Bob Forbes whose perseverance and ability 
to work with city officials was instrumental to 
the success of the project. They constructed 
the gardens out of railroad ties, trucked in 
clean soil and compost and even installed a 
watering system. “Why, | just love to sit out 
in the gardens some nights. It is healing. 
Being there makes me just feel better no 
matter what else is going on.” 


Jim begins to garden in March, as soon 
as the weather allows. He plants onions and 


TEACHER EXTRAORDINAIRE — Jim Small and students working at their home-made “Grow Lab”. 


collards and other cabbages, later on come 
the tomatoes that get started in a grow lab 
he built inside his classroom. This indoor 
greenhouse is a great educational and 
economic tool; the classroom has the oppor- 
tunity for hands—on training and the program 
Saves money because Jim starts seeds with 
his class. “The garden program contains 
very little academic science. It’s more 
hands-on experience, the real learning for 
the students is through doing. They sow 
seeds, divide and transplant and then main- 
tain the plants and harvest the crop. They 
even do some canning to preserve what 
they grow for the cold winter months. The 
way | teach is basically how to grow, how to 
feed yourself and how you can help others 
— all this is part of gardening. | can make a 
lesson from anything. | can make a lesson 
out of talking on the telephone, or out of the 
pen you are holding. | use the southern 
techniques of HW, (hard work) and TLC 
(tender loving care). There is not much else 
as resources are short; no fertilizers, no 
mulches, just lime and compost and manure 
when | can get it and regular watering and 
love with a little experience. Plants love you, 
if a leaf breaks and you had a stethoscope 
you would be able to hear the thump, it’s 
true. Plants are living things; they get angry 
if they are injured. We need to be nice to 
them then they will be nice to us.” 


Jim and his students grow a variety of 
crops. In years past Jim recommended the 
“southern” technique, i.e., planting on a hilled 
row and allowing water to run down two 
furrows on either side — a method that is 
used extensively on the islands of the Carib- 
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bean and in many African 
countries. He has discovered, 
however, that he prefers to 
plant seeds or seedlings in a 
Straight line on flat ground. His 
classes use compost and 
manure whenever they can get 
it, “Usually horse manure, even 
though it isn’t the best it’s 
usually the easiest to come 
by.” 


Jim's pleasant manner 
invites people to lend a hand. 
Last year he was able to 
relocate an old greenhouse 
shell from Warren/Clarendon 
garden in the South End to the 
school garden. He plans to 
refurbish it this year and has 
acquired funding through the Boston 
Foundation’s Small Grant Program. A City 
Year crew will work with his class to restore 
it. A functioning greenhouse will allow Jim to 
add large-scale plant propagation to the 
Wheatley School gardening program and 
thereby extend its educational component 
and the garden’s growing season. 


Jim’s gardening educational philosophy 
is simple. “Through growing plants, | try to 
teach how good the environment can be to 
us. Everything comes from the dirt and it 
must go back to the dirt. The good earth 
produces all the food that we eat.” 


Jim’s Southern Style Collard Greens 


Cook fat-back meat (small amount for taste) 
a long time in boiling water (an hour or 
more), then remove it. Add carrots and 
potatoes, then collards — cook them until 
the stems are very soft (squeeze the stems 
to test). Add spices, salt and pepper. 
Chopped, raw onions and green peppers (or 
hot peppers, to taste) can be added to the 
Collards when you serve the dish. Always 
serve with corn bread. “We used to just eat 
this with corn bread. We called it a pot— 
licker if it was just the juice or gravy without 
the vegetables.” 


(additional photos, next page) 
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Bridget Lynch 


(foreground) and Linda Lesyna (background) working with City Year. 


RESTORING THE WHEATLEY GREENHOUSE 


WATER LINE REPAIR — Bob Forbes overseeing the work at the Wheatley lower garden. 
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1990 Annual Meeting 


The Members' Corner 


Boston Urban Gardeners at the Community Farm held its first Annual Meeting on October 14, 1990. Convened under a tent erected on the Farm, the day presented many 
highlights, not the least of which was Ed Cooper's eloquent Welcoming Address. He also formally announced his decision to step down as Board of Director President. 
Attending membership elected an exciting new Board of Directors who have very clear goals and objectives (and has, time has proven, the ability to follow through on 
them). The vote was followed by a hearty Pot-luck Harvest Luncheon, punctuated by Mossik Hacobian’s and Fran Price’s presentation of Urban Edge s plans for 
development of a family housing cooperative to be built adjacent to the Farm. After introduction of the current staff, Director Leroy Stoddard gave a candid yet inspiring 
‘state-of_the-organization’ report; recounting post-merger progress and presenting an outlook on the year-to-come. 


MEMBERS’ LETTERS 


March 6, 1991 


Community gardeners who are having difficulty finding a source of large 
quantities of composted leaf mulch might be interested in an approach we’ re trying. 
Having heard that Forest Hills Cemetery is no longer offering its leaves to gardeners, 
we contacted the City of Cambridge Forest and Parks Department about using the 
leaves raked each fall from the Cambridge Cemetery. Like most cities, Cambridge 
is losing land fill space; as a result, the head of Forest and Parks was willing to listen 
to our idea of hauling the cemetery’s huge pile of leaves over to our garden and to 
the Charles River Community Garden next door. He suggested we talk about it more 
seriously when his men start raking. 


We don’t know if this idea of ours will succeed — it depends a lot on the mind 
set of a city department — but if it does and the logistics are not too complicated, 
it might be adoptable by other gardens with access to other city parks and cemeteries 
and room to compost a fairly large amount of leaves. By using leaves from such 
places, particularly cemeteries, gardeners generally don’t have to worry about them 
being mixed up with much litter. 


Fortunately, we have the use of a small utility trailer owned by a member’s 
husband. Hauling gardening amendments would be much easier for all of us if we 
had access to large utility van, small moving van, or pickup truck. Does anyone 
know of such a source? 


Sue Wymelenberg, Coordinator 
Boston Food Coop Garden 
661-9119 


March 29, 1991 


The Herter Community Gardens, at 1155 Soldier’s Field Road, in Allston, on 
the banks of the beautiful Charles, is pleased to announce that it is the recipient of 
a grant from Greenspace Alliance. Through this wonderful gift, it is now possible 
to install electricity and a complete water system. This is a change from using the 
windmill or the hand pumps. Of course the beautiful windmill will still be in 
operation but as a landmark. 


The grant became reality through the efforts of the Garden Secretary, Pauline 
Henault and Joan Hobart of the MA Dept. of Food and Agriculture. The DFA has 
acted as “Big Brother” to the Gardens since its installation by Governor Herter and 
his daughter Adele Seronde; whose efforts were to give a small plot of ground to 
low-income people where food could be grown to supplement their budgets. Today 
there is centralized governmeni at the Gardens with a set of “Standards” that must 
be followed closely by each gardener. The gardens have pot-luck suppers two or 
three times each season. Other community gardens will be invited this year to attend 
the suppers. (Notice will be given to B.U.G. for their newsletter.) 


B.U.G. recently had a meeting at City Hall, where all the Community 
Gardens were represented and panels were organized. Each Garden Rep had a 
chance to speak about their garden efforts and quests. Some spoke on Tax Exempt 
Status, while others spoke about Seed Programs. There is a wonderful feeling of 
togetherness at these meetings for a common cause in gardening. Governor Herter 
would be proud to see the work that B.U.G. is doing to preserve Community 
Gardening in Boston. 

Bob Wambolt 
Coordinator 
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Marilyn Barron 
Daisy L. Beauford 
Donald Benders 
Mike Bick 

Cathy Boskey 
Stephanie Bothwell 
Marilyn Boyer 
Janet Brown 
Margaret E. Bruell 
John Burkhardt 
John Louis Campo 
Patricia C. Chase 
Lawrence Cheng 
Gary J. Choncholas 
David Christiani 
Edwina Cloherty 
Marina Colonas 
Peter Connolly 

Mr. & Mrs. William G. Coughlin 
C. Mary DeCourcey 
Sharon Devine 


Allandale Farm 

259 Allandale Road 
Brookline, MA 02167 
524-1531 


10% discount on plants. 


Almquist Flowerland 
326 Franklin Street 

S. Quincy, MA 02169 
479-2020 


WELCOME NEW & RENEWING MEMBERS! 


Many thanks to the following people who joined Boston Urban Gardeners at the Community Farm, or renewed their membership since last fall's newsletter. 


Trudy Duffy 
Shea Ennen 


Alice Evans 

Julie Falsioni 

Lynne Farnum 

A. Margaret Finn 
Beverly Franklin 

Alice T. Friedman 

Dr. & Mrs. Walter J. Gamble 
David & Kathy Gardener 
Estelle Gibeau 

Jim Gorman 

Anne Goulston 

Amy Grabel 

Patricia Grady 

Debbie Habib 

David Hecksches 

Emily C. Hood 

Susan J. Kane 

Gyorgy and Juliet Kepes 
Nigel Kraus 


Helen P. Ladd 

Janet & Gregory S. Lauer 
Tom Lehrer 

Clara Lennox 

Robert Levey 

Leslie Levine 

Dennis Livingston 
Cynthia Livingston 
Debbie Lubar 

Claire & Elmer Lupton 
Jack Macy 

Mabel Matheson 
Elizabeth McBratney 
Carol and Frank McCarter 
Mary McCarthy 
Robert McCoy 

Bob McDonnell 

Bill McElwain 

Loretta McGowan 
Anne McHugh 

John McKenna 


Trudy McLaurin 
Charlotte D. Miller 
Maragret Milne 
John & Lucia Mudd 
Joan Murphy 
Vanessa Nemeth 
Diane Paul 

Oakes Plimpton 
Jack Powers 

Mary Prance 

Carla Procaskey 
Louise Profumo 
Christine Pullara 
Laura Punnett 
Rebecca Ramsey 
Susan Redlich 
Mardi Reed 

Jean Reed 


Edward P. Richardson, Jr. 


Mrs. Carl Riemer 
Virginia Anne Robherts 


Susan Rothenberg 
Maria Sauzier 

Jim Schlosser 

Ada Sepulveda 
Wilhemina Smith 
Charlotte Sommerfeld 
Patricia Spence 


Dr. & Mrs. Walter T. St. Goar 
Joseph and Sandra Stanewick 


Maryellen Sullivan 
Gloria Thomas 


Mr. & Mrs. Samuel Thorne, Jr. 


Donna Tusia 

Victor & Karen Voydock 
Sam Bass Warner 

John Washek 

Catherine Wiejaczka 
Robin Wilkerson 

Seth Williams 

Kenneth Withers 

Mary Woolsey 

Laura Zimmerman 


Boston Urban Gardeners at the Community Farm 
Discount Providers 


Blueview Nurseries 
250 Royall Street 
Canton, MA 02021 
828-2737 


173 off the price of plant materials when 


paying by cash or check. 


Boston Building Materials Cooperative 


100 Terrace Street 
Roxbury, MA 02120 


_..!.. Economy Hardware} = © 


219 Massachusetts Avenue 


Boston, MA 0211 
536-4280 
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10% discount on gardening supplies only. 


Family Hardware 


995 Blue Hill Ave. 


Dorchester, MA 02121 


282-2114 


10% discount. 


Arborway Tree Care, Inc. 
76 Wenham Street 

Jamaica Plain, MA 02130 
522-6071 


15% discount on services. 


Arthur Schofield, Inc. 

1245 Worchester Road 

Natick, MA 01760 

235-6922 

10% discount on fertilizer and mulch. 


Ashmont Discount Home Center 
4165 Washington St. 

Roslindale, MA 02131 

327-2080 

10% discount on non-sale lawn and 
garden items. 


Beacon True Value Hardware 
218 Cambridge St. 

Boston, MA 02114 

523-1148 

10% discount on garden supplies only. 


Bigelow Nurseries 

455 West Main St. 
Northboro, MA 01532 
(508) 845-2143 

10% discount on nursery stock. 


Bloom True Value Hardware 
1578 Tremont Street 


10% discount on gardening items only. 


442-2262 
10% discount on lawn and garden tools. 


Cedar Grove Gardens 
911 Adams Street 
Dorchester, MA 02122 
825-8582 


10% discount on gardening supplies only. 


City Farm Florist and Nurseries 
721 American Legion Highway 
Roslindale, MA 02131 

469-2992 

10% discount on gardening tools. 


Clapper's 

1121 Washington St. 
West Newton, MA 02165 
244-7900 

10% discount. 


Dorchester Hardware and 
Supply Co., Inc. 

585 Washington Street 
Dorchester, MA 02124 
825-0737 

10% discount on gardening supplies 
except seeds. 


Down to Earth Tree Work 

and Landscape 

11 Clive Street 

Jamaica Plain, MA 02130 

524-8123 

Reduced rates for community gardeners. 


10% discount on garden supplies. 


Fernald School Greenhouse 
200 Trapelo Road 

Waltham, MA 02154 
894-3600 ext. 2273 


10% discount on bulk orders of 10 items or more. 


John Healy Co. 

131 Newton St. 
Brookline, MA 02146 
277-6600 

10% discount. 


Hampden Supply Co. 

101 Hampden St. 

Roxbury, MA 02119 

445-9126 

10% discount on gardening tools and 
supplies. 


Home Supply Company 
366 Washington Street 
Brighton, MA 02135 
782-0240 

10% discount. 


Lazy S. Ranch/Hughes 

Horse and Rider Supplies 

15 Randolph Street 

Canton, MA 02021 

828-1681 

10% discount on horse and rider supplies. 


Lombardi Florist and Nursery, Inc. 
609 American Legion Highway 
Roslindale, MA 02131 

524-4455 or 1-800-426-0064 

10% discount on bedding plants only. 


_ = s- =» .«:Mahoney’s Rocky Ledge: - 


242 Cambridge St. (Route 3) 
Winchester, MA 01890 
729-5900 

10% discount. 


Masse Hardware 

249 Walden Street 
Cambridge, MA 02140 
876-3463 

10% discount. 


Paulini Loam Corp. 

597 Old Conn. Pathway 
Framingham, MA 01701 

10% discount on retail items only. 


Roger B. Sturgis & Associates 
11 Newton Street 

Weston, MA 02193 

894-1331 

10% discount on all services. 


Weston Nurseries of Hopkington 
East Main St. 

Hopkington, MA 01748 

435-3414 or (800) 322-2002 

10% discount. 


M. P. White Hardware 
27 Stuart Street 

Boston, MA 02116 
426-2211 

10% discount. 


Winslow Nurseries 
1808 Great Plain Avenue 
Needham, MA 02192 
444-3121 

10% discount 
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Come Grow with Us! 


As a member of Boston Urban Gardeners at the Community Farm, 
you receive: 


° our newsletter, full of gardening information, local events, tips and portraits 
of other gardeners and gardens from around the world; 

* amembership card which entitles you to a variety of discounts at garden 
supply and hardware stores in the greater Boston area; and, 

¢ voting rights in our growing organization, linking you to gardeners in all 

of Boston’s neighborhoods and many surrounding communities. 


To join us, just fill out this membership form, enclose your contribution 
and mail to: 


Boston Urban Gardeners at the Community Farm 
46 Chestnut Avenue : 
Jamaica Plain, MA 02130 


Name(s): 


Community Garden Location: 


Address: 


City: State: Zip: 
Phone: (H) (___) (W) (__) 


= Boston community gardener: Free (pay what you want) 
) Student: $10 

L) Individual: $25 

a Contributing Member: $35 


= Supporting Member: $50 
L) Patron: $100 
= Lifetime Membership: $1000 


Help us build our 
Urban Environmental Center! 


= Building fund contribution of $ 


Please make your check payable to Boston Urban Gardeners at the Community Farm. 
Your contribution is tax deductible to the extent allowed by law. Other in-kind and 
financial contributions to Boston’s community gardens and our educational and cultural 
programs are always welcome (and are also tax-deductible). 


Free Membership Policy 


Earlier this year, the Board of Directors of 
Boston Urban Gardeners at the Community Farm 
voted to offer membership privileges free of charge 
to Boston’s enrolled community gardeners. We’re 
offering this free membership so that we can better 
serve our most valued constituency — Boston’s 
three thousand community gardeners. Most people 
know Boston Urban Gardeners at the Community 
Farm as the organization that helps community 
gardens by distributing seeds, plants and soil amend- 
ments, assisting with maintenance, and providing 
gardening information and advocacy. But we’re 
also a membership organization with important 
benefits for everyone who joins. Our plan to extend 
free memberships to Boston’ s enrolled community 
gardeners means thateveryone ina Boston commu- 
nity garden is entitled to all the benefits of BUG at 
the Farm membership: 


¢ free subscription to the twice-yearly Boston 
Urban Gardeners at the Community Farm news- 
letter, which is filled with valuable information 
for urban gardeners; 


* discounts at garden supply stores, nurseries and 
hardware stores throughout greater Boston; 


* voting rights. 


To begin to institute this new policy, we have 
asked the coordinators of Boston's community gar- 
dens to send us gardeners’ names, addresses and 
phone numbers to be added to our database. Upon 
receiving a garden listing, we will send each gar- 
dener a welcome letter explaining membership 
privileges and a membership card good for one 
year. We ask gardeners’ indulgence as we make the 
transition to this new practice. If you are enrolled 
in a community garden in Boston and have not 
received a membership packet please talk to your 
coordinator and urge her/him to submit your garden’ s 
membership listing to us. 


PLANTING TIME — Women's Inc. gardener on fertile 
ground. 
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Our friend Gretta Norton died a few months ago. Words are unable fully to 
describe this loss, but words do allow those that loved her to share their 
thoughts, feelings and a few good stories. Gretta was many things to many 
people — to us, she was a friend, Board member, columnist, gardener 
extraordinaire and a great inspiration. If people have an essence that 
permeates their lives, Gretta's was that of a creator. She brought life to every 
parcel of land she could sink her fingers into and she brought the joy of life to 
her friends and loved ones. We miss her! 


We are very grateful to Gretta's son, Frank Mungeam, for donating her 
wondertul collection of gardening and horticulture books to Boston Urban 
Gardeners at the Community Farm. Please feel free to come by, make 
yourself comfortable and enjoy the Gretta Norton library. 


Gardening 
with Gretta 


A REMEMBRANCE 


| was introduced to the joys of gardening at an early age. | delighted in 
digging worms while my mom worked in the Bay Village garden. My great 
grandfather, at age 91, taught me how to plant corn. | tagged along as my 
mother toured Bay Village judging the window boxes as part of the neigh- 
borhood beautification program she ran. She was always adding to our 
“family” by adopting a new garden. As our living room overflowed with 
plants, | sometimes felt in competition with those plants! 


Now, as an adult, I’m grateful for an experience which has helped me truly 
appreciate my mother's love for living things. Last spring, she came to 
visit my home in Oregon for the first time. It was a courageous trip given 
her physical limitations. But she was true to her own words: “Where there’s 
a will, there’s a way,” and she was always very strong-willed! As we toured 
the state, from Mt. Hood to the Oregon coast, she would frequently exclaim: 
“Look at all those camellias!” or “My goodness, what a large rhododen- 
dron!” She saw (and knew the Latin names of) things in my own environ- 
ment | had never known were there! How wonderful to take so much 
delight in nature, its beauty and its constant miracle of life. It gives me great 
pleasure to know that she has excited hundreds of other lives with this 
same enthusiasm. 


Now, as a new homeowner, | have planted my first garden. | am looking 
forward to cultivating some of that same celebration of nature in my own 
back yard. 

Frank L. Mungeam 


Gretta entered my life when she came to 
work in the Production Department at 
Beacon Press over twenty years ago. 
Along with her skills in estimating and 
many other valuable aspects of book 
publishing, she brought her extensive 
knowledge of mystery fiction and little— 
known English historical facts, which kept 
us up—to—date with her den—mother — 
activities with Boston urban cub scouts, 
told our fortunes, read our horoscopes, 
and decorated the Production office at 
holidays. But, topping it all , she planted 
window boxes and turned a previously 
neglected walled garden at the Beacon 
Press house at Joy Street and Mount 
Vernon Place into a truly beautiful garden 
with, among other horticultural goodies, a 
dogwood tree, a Peace rose, English 
violets, and a heavily producing grapevine 
that framed the Director's office windows 
overlooking the garden—all planned, 
supplied, and planted by Gretta. 


Eventually, Gretta and | both left Beacon 
Press, going on to other publishers, but 
our friendship continued to flourish. She 
introduced me to my first micro—mini 
African violets, she gave me cuttings from 
a wonderful ground cover that still beauti- 
fies my otherwise impossible to landscape 
hillside backyard, and she listened to my 
endless cat tales. 


In all seasons, Gretta was busy. Natu- 
rally, her gardening activities filled much 
of her outside—the—office-time, spring, 
summer, and fall: preparing the ground, 
planting, hauling water (her gardens 
usually didn’t have access to water 
faucets), weeding, pruning, harvesting, 
and preparing for winter. Even in winter, 
she pored over seed catalogs and 
planned for the next growing season , 

as gardeners do. But, when it just wasn’t 
possible to work outside, her busy hands 
were knitting, crocheting, and sketching. 
In her later years, she made and furnished 
dollhouses during long winter evenings. 
I’m sure she slept, but sometimes | won- 
dered where she found the time for that! 


Always, it was gardening that kept her 
going, even after her illness put her into a 
wheelchair, and she learned to garden 
from it. Her courage, her determination 
and her unlimited interests made her 
unforgettable. |’'ll miss her — but I’m so 
glad to have known her. 

Lois Randall 
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Working with Gretta at PWS—Kent Publishing 
was a delight. She brought us a wealth of 
publishing experience, a fierce dedication, 
and fresh cut flowers to admire. The com- 
puter room where Gretta worked had a 
steady stream of co—workers looking for 
answers to their gardening problems as well 
as those seeking her in-depth palm read- 
ings. Her thoughtfulness touched me in 
many ways. Once, when she heard of my 
daughters interest in volcanoes, she gave 
her a jar of volcanic ash from Mt. St. Helens. 
Another day, it was a four—leaf clover care- 
fully pressed in paper for my son. But best of 
all, Gretta left me with some precious seeds | 
hope to sow in my own garden: the memory 
of her strength, vitality and courage. 


Kerry Avin 


Gretta had flair, and when combined with her 
intense persistence to get what was needed 
for her community gardeners, she was a 
formidable figure in her wide—brimmed hat. 
Perhaps the most lasting impression | have 
of Gretta is her wheelchair appearance at a 
BUG annual meeting. She gave an interest- 
ing report, all the more inspiring to me 
because she was continuing her personal 
pursuits, undeterred by circumstances. 
Rather, she shared her knowledge of garden 
tricks for those differently—abled. Just as 
community gardening has expanded my 
notions of what can grow in a city, Gretta's 
example expanded my sense of the limitless 
possibilities for being myself. 

Susan Redlich 
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Gretta — a.k.a. as “2 Ts” because her 
name’s spelling was one-up on many 
other Gretas — and | worked together at 
D. C. Heath & Co., a textbook publisher. 
When the production department had a 
cutback, | was able to get her into the art 
department, where she felt more at home 
amongst creative, less conventional 
colleagues. When | left Heath to go to 
Beacon Press it was my good fortune to 
be able to kidnap Gretta for my new 
employer's staff. There she felt even 
more simpatico with the liberal spirits 
who were producing books on crucial 
socio/political/philosophical issues. 


Her Beacon days were, | think, happy 
ones for Gretta. She made some good 
friends. She enjoyed her work. And 
especially she liked the freedom to 
convert an abandoned Joy Street court- 
yard garden from one in total disrepair 
into a space that gave us all a serene 
spot for fair-weather lunches or just a 
fews moments of R&R in the midst of the 
pressures of publishing. She showed us 
all that gardeners “do their thing” not only 
for the nourishment of their own spirits, 
but also out of generosity, making beauty 
available to others. A good person 
leaves a mark. 


Richard C. Bartlett 
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Boston Urban Gardeners at the Community Farm's 


Project Highlights’ 


Community Garden Development 
Lucerne—Balsam/Dorchester 


Sar 
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(Please see additional Lucerne/Balsam photo on page 21.) 


We are proud to announce that construction at the 
Lucerne/Balsam Community Garden is complete. Un- 
der contract with Boston Natural Areas Fund, owner of 
the site, Boston Urban Gardeners at the Community 
Farm’s landscape/construction crew expanded the gar- 
den area to accommodate more gardens and a sitting 
area beneath the shade of a large maple tree. (Contact 
Carrie Sargent, Garden Coordinator, to get a garden 
plot.) 


LAYING COBBLE — Pete Rosario of BUG/Farm putting the finishing touches 
to the main entrance. 


In addition to the expanded garden, the tot lot/play 
area also doubled in size. A deeper cover of sand was 
brought in and a new climbing structure installed. It’s 
big and brightly colored, and very popular with neigh- 
borhood children. There is some talk about getting a 
teeter-totter in the near future. On both sides of the tot/ 
play area are landscaped areas; one is a large lawn and 
the other is planted with shrubs. The lawn area provides 
different play opportunites than the area designed with 
sand and toys. 


Surrounding the site is a new black painted steel 
fence and granite bollards. We are very happy with the 
way it looks and believe it adds measurably to the 
neighborhood. The Public Facilities Department pro- 
vided handsome Maple and Japanese Pagoda trees. 


GREAT SLIDE — Local day care enjoying the new tot-lot. 


This project has had many phases over many 
years, so thank you to all of you who stayed with it so 
long. Boston Urban Gardeners at the Community 
Farm's landscape architects thank the community for 
the opportunity to design the project. In particular, 
thanks go to Valerie Burns of BNAF; Carrie Sargent, 
from the neighborhood; and Stephanie Bothwell of 
Public Facilities Department This project provided 
business opportunities for several local subcontractors: 
Hubert Pettiford of Eastern Fence, Mattapan for the 
chain link fence; Douglas Excavating and Paving Co., 
Dorchester for grading work; and Lloyd Harding and 
Mallory Gomez of Top Mechanical for the decorative 
steel fence. 
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GRAND OPENING TREE DEDICATION — Carrie Sargent and Valerie Burns (on left), local 


residents and Pat McGuigan of Public Facilities Dept. (center) watch Councillor Charles Yancey 
(right) help plant a commemorative tree. 
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East Berkeley Street/South End 


At Harriet Tubman House on March 20, the many 
friends of the Berkeley Street Garden — neighborhood 
associations, City Councilors, state reps, agency heads, and 
of course gardeners — told representatives of the Boston 
Redevelopment Authority in unmistakeable terms that the land 
on East Berkeley St. from Shawmut to Tremont should 
remain 100% gardens and be placed in the South End 
Lower/ Roxbury Open Space Land Trust for safe keeping. 
(The Land Trust has voted to accept the Berkleley street 
garden once the land is secured as permanent open space.) 
The BRA Board is scheduled to vote on the matter, and the 
Public Facilties Department pledges to consider Phase II 
funding of garden improvements upon favorable BRA 
action. 


On Earthday 1991, gardeners, neighborhood resi- 
_ dents, members of Boston Urban Gardeners at the Commu- 
Sse > nity Farm staff and Board, and men from the Hope House 
Program removed old interior fencing and rubble from the 
garden and filled a 30 cubic yard dumpster donated by 
Browning Ferris Industries. A City Year crew is spending 
four weeks at the sight digging postholes — no easy task 
digging through three feet of rubble on what was once arow 
of brownstones — to install fence timbers for individual 
plots; grading and mulching; and installing a new garden 
bed for a pre-school. 


EARTHDAY CLEAN-UP — Board member Jack Powers and son Andreas help Berkeley 
gardener remove old fencing. 


Community Farm/Jamaica Plain Phase II 


This spring Boston Urban Gar- 
deners at the Community Farm’s 
Landscape Crew began the second 
phase of the complete reconstruction 
of the Community Farm on Lamartine 
Street in Jamaica Plain. Funded by a 
second grant from the City of Boston 
Public Facilities Department’s 
Grassroots Program and by in-kind 


_ contributions, the improvements were 


designed by staff landscape archi- 
tects after consultation with garden- 
ers and the Site Committee of the 
Board of Directors. 

Work includes regrading and 
surfacing of the plaza between the 


two sections of garden plots rebuilt in 
1990, installation of drainage, cobble 
edging, brick pathways, curbcut, 
construction of materials storage bins, 
planting of lawns, shade trees, fruit 
trees and perennial borders, and erec- 
tion of a new perimeter fence. An 
application has been submitted to the 
Browne Fund for a grant to design a 
permanent welded steel fence with 
ornamental gates. An area of the 
plazahas been blocked out andreserved 
for a new greenhouse, which is the 
next goal of our urban environmental 
center fundraising, surely and steadily 
taking shape. 
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Project Highlights 


Garden Resource Organizing 


Hundred Year Plan Update 


COMMUNITY GARDEN SUPPORT COMMITTEE 


Boston Urban Gardeners at the Community Farm 
is a very active member of the Community Garden 
Support Committee — non-profit organizations, pub- 
lic agencies and City Departments that offer support 
services to community gardens. The committee 
was formed in 1989 to facilitate communication be- 
tween each other and to better coordinate and serve our 
collective constituency — Boston’s community gar- 
deners. 


A recent series of Community Garden Support 
Committee monthly meetings have been devoted to 
in-depth presentations and discussions of relevant 
garden issues. We have focused on the following 
topics: Water, Volunteers, Maintenance, Support Ser- 
vices, and plan to address Compost and Fundraising at 
future sessions. Our purpose for this particular focus 
is to learn from each other to help us provide better 
coordination of services to the gardens. The following 
is a breakdown of Community Garden Support Com- 
mittee member organizations that offer direct service, 
an overview of what service(s) are available through 
each, and the organization’s contact person and tele- 
phone number. Foramore comprehensive description 
of services available, please contact each individual 
organization. 


Boston Greenspace Alliance (Rob Goldman, 
426-6597) administers and facilitates The Boston 
Foundation’s Small Grant Program which offers up to 
$3000 (first year) to community gardens (and other 
open space groups such as schools and libraries) for 
improvement and beautification projects. 


TEN COMMANDMENTS OF COMMUNITY GARDENING — 
Linda Bowman (UMass Cooperative Extension) displays 
attractive gardening rules sign 


Boston Natural Areas Fund (Valerie Burns, 
542-7696) offers assistance to community groups in 
land acquisition, development and permanence in 
both new and expanding gardens. In addition, they 
provide support services to the gardens they own. 


Boston Parks and Recreation Department 
(Kathy Kottaridis, 725-4505 x6522) picks—up com- 
munity garden trash, provides youth workers (budget 
allowing) and gardening tools and distributes flowers. 
Gardens wishing trash disposal need to provide Parks 
Dept. with a garden key or arrange to meet them at the 
garden. All garden waste and other miscellaneous 
trash must be bagged and/or tied in bundles and placed 
inside the garden. During the summer, supervised 
youth groups may be available for clean-up projects 
and other garden related work. Garden tools are 
available for garden groups to use for workdays. 
Bedding plants (flowering annuals) will be made 
available to selected sites in early July. If you wish to 
arrange any of the above services please call Kathy. 


Massachusetts Department of Food and Ag- 
riculture (Joan. | Hobart} (508), 792-7712) distributes - 
free seeds, statewide. In Boston, vegetable and flower 
seeds may be picked up at Boston Urban Gardeners at 
the Community Farm’ s office, daily 9:00-5:00. These 
seeds are intended for community gardeners, school 
groups, shelters and food pantry gardens. Garden 
representatives can take packets to distribute to the 
other members of their garden. Three different packets 
are available: Kit A includes zinnias, zucchini, lettuce, 
sugar snap peas, cucumbers, carrots, beets and bush 
beans; Kit B offers nasturtiums, zuccini, turnip, 
chinese cabbage, okra, mustard greens, collards and 
bush beans; Kit C offers marigolds, radish, spinach, 
pole beans, carrots, tomatoes, lettuce and chives. 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
(Mike Talbot, Nina Danforth and Richard Stomberg 
536-9280) offers ongoing horticultural classes, an 
extensive horticultural library and a Horticultural 
Hotline, 984-7700, to answer gardeners’ questions. 
The Hotline is available on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday, 10:00 AM - 2:00 PM. The Mass Hort 
Plantmobile provides on-site environmental educa- 
tional workshops. Call the Society to schedule a visit. 
As part of their community service program they 
provide garden and landscape planning to community 
groups, schools and Boston Housing Partnership 
residents.. 


University of Massachusetts Cooperative Ex- 
tension (Linda Bowman, 891-0650) provides soil 
testing and ongoing educational programs and litera- 
ture for gardeners on food growing. Coop Extension 
also provides an attractive community garden sign 
that lists common garden rules. Call Linda for work- 
shop information and a educational materials list. 


Soil Testing 


Soil samples are tested by University of Massacusetts for a 
nominal fee. Soil can be dropped off at Boston Urban Gardeners at 
the Community Farm, 46 Chestnut St., Jamaica Plain. Call UMass 
at (617) 891-0650 for further information. 


Boston Urban Gardeners at the 
Community Farm (Julie Stone, 522-1259) 
continues to be the community garden 
umbrella organization. Through our 
Garden Resource Organizing program 
we offer direct service to community gar- 
deners as well as referrals and advocacy 
support. Our community organizer of- | 
fers assistance to newly forming commu- 

‘nity gardens and gives general guidance _ 

and advice to others. Our landscape — 

architects are available for design and 
estimating. Our landscape crew builds 
and maintains gardens. We have a small 
gardening library and a model commu- — 

nity garden with a compost system and a 

recycling area. As a membership-based 

organization, we are able to offer garden 
supply discounts at aioe ad stores. 


Garden Development: — This. service in- 
_ cludes assistance with community design 
4 process, ‘organizational | development, seh: 
_ construction and maintenance planning | 
ie and funding ete ea * a 


Sponiumshipproendet: Danaea: of eink as 
materials (flowering annuals, vegetable 
and herb seedlings and occasionally trees _ 
and shrubs) are pace to ene ontty : 
gardens, Bee eet 


Volunteer Program: We coordinate both 
individual and group volunteers for 
workdays and support to gardeners. We 
offer training workshops to groups who 
want to coordinate a volunteer workday. 


Water: We facilitate Boston Water and 
Sewer Commission services at commu- 
nity gardens. We have a recommended 
list of plumbing contractors available to 
gardens to do repairs and to install new 
systems. 


Compost: We have a model composting 
system located at our Community Farm 
and we coordinate and do referrals to 
other organizations who offer workshops 
on composting to gardeners. We have 
formed a compost advisory committee to 
support the development of Citywide leaf 
and garden waste composting facilities. 


Tool Bank: We have a small amount of 
tools available to lend to community — 


— ei sige apstiag for work- es 
days. 


Workshops: Sater moran - 
schools and communi 
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Hundred Year Plan Update 
GARDENERS’ GATHERINGS 


Over the last two years, Boston Urban Gardeners 
at the Community Farm and Boston Natural Areas 
Fund have co-sponsored four Community Gardeners’ 
Gatherings. These conferences, presented at Boston 
City Hall, have addressed a wide range of issues 
relevant to Boston’s gardening and open space con- 
stituency. 


The topic of last November’s Gardeners’ Gather- 
ing III was “Sustaining a Strong Community Garden 
Organization”. A panel of Garden Coordinators led 
an informative discussion on all facets of managing a 
community garden. The day was also highlighted by 
a Harvest Contest and a wonderful pot—luck luncheon. 


On April 6, we helda very successful Gardeners’ 
Gathering IV entitled “Production, Protection, Plan- 
ning” . We brought together commercial growers, 
gardening professionals and Boston’s community gar- 
deners to share information on garden planning, pro- 


_ ductivity, and pest and disease control. Our panelists 
shared a wealth of information and were the catalysts _ 


for a valuable qi 


1estion and answer exchange » with — 
workshop participants. 


Gathering IV’s keynote speaker was Commis- 
sioner Gregory Watson of the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Food and Agriculture. Greg shared his 
enthusiasm for urban gardening and explained ur- 
ban gardening’s importance to Massachusett’s food 
production and environmental goals. He told us of the 
evolution of his career from Boston’s farmer’ s markets 
to his present position as commissioner 


Representatives of Boston Water and Sewer 
Commission were present to explain new federal 
regulations that apply to community gardens and their 
effect on existing water systems and new system 
installations. 


One byproduct of the Gatherings is that the 
gardening community is well on its way to forming a 
Citywide Gardeners’ Coalition that can address 
common gardener issues and build a network that will 
streamline service delivery and facilitate communica- 
tion. Conference attendees expressed a desire to 
arrange a community garden tour and requested that 
future Gatherings address garden maintenance, fund- 
ing strategies and other cities’ gardening programs. 


TOP — Gardener William Lee leads productivity discussion. 
BOTTOM — Commissioner Watson addresses participants. 


WATER POLICY NEGOTIATIONS 


A series of talks with the Boston Water and 
Sewer Commission, initiated by Boston Natural 
Areas Fund and Boston Urban Gardeners at the 
Community Farm, are beginning to promise a 
uniform Citywide water policy that community 
gardens can live with. Meters, backflow preventers, 
turn on/turn off service, and sewer abatements are 
the subjects of discussion. BW&SC kindly sent its 
representatives to the April 6 Gardeners’ Gathering 
at City Hall, where mutual understanding of the 
requirements for safe, reliable and affordable water 
was further developed and policy began to acquire 
a human face. 


SE/LR OPEN SPACE LAND TRUST 


Boston Urban Gardeners at the Community 
Farm's staff have been meeting monthly with the 
South End/Lower Roxbury Open Space Land Trust to 
continue development on several fronts: final designs 
for garden sites, strengthening of garden organiza- 
tional structure, maintenance, and funding strategies. 


The formation of the Land Trust has allowed the 
community to secure ownership of — and provide 
permanence for — eight open space parcels. It is a 
model for other community groups wishing to shoul- 
der the responsibility of land ownership. The concept 
of group non-profit ownership is complex but mem- 
bers of the Land Trust (gardeners, local residents and 


. community groups) are realizing that the board of 
directors that oversee the Land Trust is working for 


everyone’s benefit. The board assists members by 


helping fill out grant applications, paying contractor — 
ills a poi resources and skills. Hooray to all 


COMPOST 


Last fall, Julie Stone and carpenter Linda Lesyna directed a City Year crew in the design, building and 
installation of three small-scale compost/recycling systems. City Year also developed a recycling workshop that 
they presented at each installation site: Linwood St. Garden, Roxbury; the Wheatley School, Roxbury; and the 
Community Farm, Jamaica Plain. The recycling areas included a compost bin — design based on the “Seattle 
Tilth Model”, a three bin unit— a holding area for garden waste and four brightly colored and labeled garbage 
cans to be used for trash, glass, tin cans and returnable bottles and cans. The project was funded through a Boston 
Foundation’s Small Grant. 


Boston Urban Gardeners at the Community Farm is hoping the compost project will serve as a catalyst for 
gardeners to compost and recycle at their gardens. We have realized that the major impediment to community 
garden composting is the maintenance and organization required to oversee compost production. We are 
continuing to work with garden organizations at all three sites on this issue to encourage the ongoing use of the 
systems. In this vein, we hosted a Composting Workshop on May 25 at the Community Farm. The workshop 
was led by Ann McGovern, Massachusetts Department of the Environment and co-sponsored by the Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society. Over 30 would—be home composters and community gardeners gathered at the Farm (on 
avery hot holiday weekend) to learn simple methods and techniques of composting and also to learn how to share 
this knowledge with other people in their communities. 


Composting and recycling are acknowledged as essential practices to help lower the amount of waste in a 
municipality’ s waste stream. We plan to continue to advocate for comprehensive Citywide leaf recycling policies. 


COMPOST ANYONE? — Architect Diana Kamas 
demonstrating three bin system. 


__ DESIGN SESSION — Landscape Architect Mike Immel 
’ — advising City Year team. 
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Design and Planning 


Interim Land Management Program to Improve Blue Hill Avenue Vacant Lots 


A pilot project to design and implement individualized landscape treat- 
ments of up to ten vacant lots along Blue Hill Avenue begins this season after 
months of planning and commitment by many parties: The City of Boston Public 
Facilities Department, which is granting Grassroots Program funds. Roxbury 
Multiservice Center, which will field a Community Organizer and provide local 
oversight for the Program. The Boston GreenSpace Alliance, which led advo- 
cacy for the Program and invites participating groups along Blue Hill Avenue to 
apply for Boston Foundation Small Grants for landscape improvements beyond 
what Grassroots will fund. The Boston Youth Cleanup Corps, run by the 
Boston Parks and Recreation Department, which will hire local youth and 
deploy work teams in the summer phase of the Program. Public Works, Real 


Cedar Street Park/Roxbury 


oe aL oe 


An urban wild on Cedar Street is to be transformed into a park and garden 
as part of a neighborhood development concept of a ‘green walk’ through the 
Highland Park community. Abutting the Linwood St. Community Garden, the 
Cedar St. lot belongs to a greenspace network which extends from John Eliot 
Square to Fort Hill Park. Residents have long had a interest in converting the site 
into a public green space. Boston Natural Areas Fund, landowner, has secured 
funding from the Public Facilies Department for the project. 

The Cedar St. property is comprised of several house lots. It borders on 
the north (up a very steep slope) with the Linwood Street Garden, a very active 
community of senior gardeners; on the east and west by residential buildings; and 
on the south with Cedar Park Lane which connects the site to Fort Hill Park. The 
property has ledge outcroppings towards the back of the site with a large stand of 
mature trees, which gives the site a New England woodland character. 


Property and Inspectional Services, which have shared their expertise and have 
offered their help in managing vacant land. 

Boston Urban Gardeners at the Community Farm will provide program 
management, supervision, design, and technical and material assistance. As on 
all BUG projects, employment of local workers and subcontractors will be 
maximized. A community-based design process will determine the most appro- 
priate improvements to and uses of the lots, whether for food-production, 
recreation, or viewing pleasure. RMSC’s Community Organizer will work to 
insure participation by local people in the reclamation, use and maintenance of the 
land. The Program extends into 1992 and is intended to create models that can be 
useful on other lots and in other neighborhoods. 
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As a team planning member, and with the input of the community, Carol 
Darbyshire of Boston Urban Gardeners at the Community Farm has completed a 
schematic design of the park. The neighborhood residents would like to have an 
area for gardening, a common sitting space at the entrance of the garden, a picnic 
area, a possible play lot for kids, anda path whichconnects the Linwood St. Garden 
to Cedar Park Lane. Carol's beautiful design (pictured above) wonderfully 
accomodates the neighborhood’ s desires. Her next step is to produce a final design 
and aconstruction document package for the entire park. Boston Urban Gardeners 
at the Community Farm’s landscape crew will implement the design, later this 
summer. We are very pleased that BNAF selected our design/build team to carry 
out this project. 


TOPOGRAPHIC PLAN OF LANI 
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Dacia-Woodcliff/Roxbury 


ORGANIZING: THE KEY TO CREATING A COMMUNITY GARDEN 


Mike Immel, landscape architect, interviewed 
Mr. Alex Johnson of Roxbury about the process in- 
volved in creating anew garden froma vacant lot. Mr. 
Johnson has been working on developing a garden at 
the corner of Dacia and Woodcliff Streets for the past 
three years. We are optimistic that this summer, his 
dreams will be realized and the garden will be built. 


Back in 1988, the notion of developing a com- 
munity garden in a litter and weed strewn vacant lot 
was deemed a “hopeless case.” But in 
April of that year, a group of people 
living at Cardinal Medeiros Manor 
formed a Resident Council to advise 
management of elderly concerns at the 
Manor. An Executive Committee of the 
Council began toeye the vacant lotacross 
the street; all they saw was trash and 
weeds, “a sight nobody wanted to see.” 
Residents saw much more. 


“Wouldn’t it be nice to havea gar- 
~ den out there.” With this vision firmly it in 
sno a ene STpitS AEE Alex John- " 
son contacted the building manager, Lee 
Duncan, who directed Alex to the Public 
Facilities Department (PFD), the City of 
Boston agency that exerts considerable 
control over the City’s vacant lots. Alex 
went to the PFD offices and reviewed 
maps that show vacant lots owned by the 
City and those owned privately. Alex 
learned that the lots at the corner of Dacia 
and Woodcliff Streets were privately owned and had 
debts in back taxes amounting to $3,000. Alex also 
visited the Boston Redevelopment Agency (BRA) 
map room at City Hall and studied maps of the Dacia/ 
Woodcliff area. (For a small fee the map room will 
make prints of any lot in the City.) These maps 
accurately describe the vacant lots with existing build- 
ings and property lines shown; aerial photos are also 
available and give a good image of an area. 


The City said the lots could be acquired; but the 
Resident Council had no money. Steve Gag of PFD 
(knowing ownership of the land would soon rollover 
to the City) advised Alex and the Resident Council to 
wait and see what would happen. The following 
winter the City assumed ownership of the lots. 


Once the City assumed ownership in 1989, 
garden development became possible and more likely. 
What seemed a “hopeless case” one year earlier, now 
seemed to be on the way to becoming a reality. Jose 
Alicea (who had assisted on the transferral of owner- 
ship to the City) put Alex in contact with Stephanie 
Bothwell at PFD and the Grassroots Program — 
Federal funds which have facilitated community gar- 
dendevelopmentat several City sites. Sherry Flashman 
of PFD also played a role as she was developing 
housing in the area. 


In 1990, Boston Urban Gardeners at the Com- 
munity Farm and Boston Natural Areas Fund (BNAF) 
became involved. BUG/Farm designs and constructs 
community gardens; BNAF assumes an ownership 


and maintenance role. Julie Stone and Leroy Stoddard 
of BUG/Farm and Valerie Burns of BNAF began to 
listen to community interestin the project. The Dudley 
Street Neighborhood Initiative (DSNI) viewed the 
developmentas a positive one for the whole neighbor- 
hood and lent their endorsement and support. 


Over the past year, Boston Urban Gardeners at 
the Community Farm has worked with Alex, DSNI, 
PFD, and BNAF to put the garden on line for City 


SITE VISIT — Alex Johnson (2nd from left) and other prospective gardeners from Cardinal 
Medeiros on a garden tour visit Ed Cooper (left) at Linwood St. Garden. 


funds. Last fall, Mike Immel and Carol Darbyshire 
constucted a scale model of what a garden might look 
like at the corner of Dacia and Woodcliff Streets. In 
March of this year, a well-attended community meet- 
ing favorably reviewed the garden concept and in 
April other sessions were held to further refine the 
design. Alex Johnson now has the model at Cardinal 
Medieros Manor for the public to see. A Grassroots 
application was submitted to PFD in early March, and 
everyone hopes to have word of final approval very 
soon. Community design will shape the final program 
and function of the garden, and PFD funding will 
provide the means to build it. 


“Even with this support, it’s not easy to turn a 
vision into a reality,’ says Alex. “There are many 
voices in a neighborhood, and it’s difficult making 
contact with everybody and making sure everybody 
knows about an idea.” Even so, the sight of seeing 
people, “stick their hands into the soil, and getting 
together out in the fresh air,” kept Alex’s vision alive. 
He did not become discouraged during the long pro- 
cess and recommends patience as well as an aggres- 
sive attitude. 


Others on the Cardinal Medeiros Manor Resi- 
dent Council Executive Committee include Blanche 
Myrick, Treasurer, Barbara Person, Nina Simmons, 
and past President, Fred Rose. When Alex first 
became involved he held back a lot because Fred Rose 
did much of the work. But ever since Fred passed 
away, Alex assumed the role of President and realized 
he was the one to do the job. 


Alex feels that his prior counselling work has 
helped him throughout the project. “There is much 
crime in the area, including drug dealing and gangs, 
but we survive,” says Alex. He has no fears rightnow, 
except maybe that the garden might get torn down or 
vandalized after it is built. But he says, “The neighbor- 
hood kids are good and I haven’ t heard of any destruc- 
tion at other parks.” Many residents’ windows, 
including Alex’s, overlook the future garden site. Alex 
hopes to see every inch of the vacant lots filled with 
plants, and a thriving community busy with 
garden workshops and sharing ideas. He has 
plans, “Eventually, we will include canning, 
we have the know-how.” 


The view from Cardinal Medeiros 
Manor will indeed change as a dusty vacant 
lot is planted with eggplants, okra, potatoes, 
and greens. The view from Dacia Homes will 
also improve and children of new residents 
will have an opportunity to learn about gar- 
dens. The community can take great satisfac- 
tion and pride in taking control of the land, 
developing a concept, securing funding, and 
building a garden that will continue to grow in 
the years to come. 


If you are interested in creating a com- 
munity garden in your neighborhood, we 
hope the experience of Alex Johnson and 
others in the Dacia/Woodcliff areais a helpful 
example. Following are names, addresses, 
and phone numbers of some of the agencies 
named in this article; call or write them to assist you 
in starting a garden in your community. 


Boston Urban Gardeners at the Community Farm 
46 Chestnut Avenue 

Jamaica Plain, MA 02130 

(617) 522-1259 


Boston Natural Areas Fund 
25 West Street 

Boston, MA 02111 

(617) 542-7696 


Public Facilities Department 
15 Beacon Street, 10th Floor 
Boston, MA 02108 

(617) 635-0241 


Boston Redevelopment Authority 
Map Room, 9th Floor 

City Hall 

Boston, MA 02201 

(617) 722-4300 


Michael Immel 
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Project Highlights 


Programming 
Children’s Summer Program 


Boston Urban Gardeners at the Community Farm’s Programming Commit- 
tee has received a $10,000 grant from the Fund for Preservation of Wildlife and 
Natural Areas to produce a summer youth program. The youth program will 
have two components. The first is a series of classes for children ages 5 to 12 for 
the summer of 1991. These sessions will be led by volunteers, trained local 
teenagers and/or a BUG/Farm staff person. The curriculum is being developed 
by ateamof science teachers and gardeners and is designed to teach children about 
gardening and environmental issues in a fun, active and practical fashion. Any 
child, camp, summer school or youth group may be able to take the entire series 
(made up of 10 classes) or parts of the series. The classes each have a theme: (1) 
houseplants and terrariums; (2) vegetable gardening; (3) composting and recy- 
cling; (4) soils; (5) useful wild and cultivated plants; (6) nutrition and ethnic foods; 
(7) water; (8) flowers/fruits and seeds; (9) birds and mammals; and (10) insects. 
Most sessions will be conducted at the Farm site and last about two hours. Under 
certain circumstances, the program can be shared at a school or camp. We plan 
to erect a tent under which summer activities can be coordinated on hot or rainy 
days. 


The second component of the program is to train a small group of local 
teenagers who will be paid to deliver the workshops to the younger children and 
maintain a children’s garden area to use for teaching. These teenagers will also 
assist in urban neighborhood beautification and development projects, e.g., 
transforming a vacant lot into a play area for children. A coordinator will be hired 
to supervise and train the teenagers. 


If you are interested in any aspect of this plan, please fill out an application 
form so that we can get back to you. Return it to: Boston Urban Gardeners at the 
Community Farm, 46 Chestnut Ave., J.P., MA. 02130 (attention: G. D. Paye) 
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Please check off all aspects of the program which you are interested in: 


O Applying for the job of the youth coordinator, 
Q Applying for one of the teen youth worker positions, 


UO) developing the workshops; 

O helping provide or procure funds for the project; 

O donating or collecting supplies, plants and/or materials; 
O coordinating or developing community projects; 

QO learning how to teach workshops to children. 


OL am interested in having my child, summer camp, summer school or 


Child's Name: Age: 


() Other interests ___ 


- When are you most available? 
Month(s): 


In addition to the information on the application, please include a cover letter telling us a little more about yourself or your group, and what you are interested in. 
This will help us accommodate you and use your services positively this summer. Thanks! 


Name: 

Address: 

City: State: Zip: 
Telephone #: day: evening: 


Q Volunteering to give something to this project. I am most interested in: 


community school attend and take part in all of or some of the workshops. 
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Wake Up The Earth Festival 
A JP/Community Farm Tradition 


Boston Urban Gardeners at the Community Farm was honored and 
proud to host the thirteenth annual Wake Up the Earth Festival on Saturday, 
May 4 at its traditional site — our Community Farm in Jamaica Plain. And 
host was what we did. Other than a morning’s clean-up, arranging for toilet 
facilities, plugging in two power cords, and providing a staff person on 
festival day; the entire festival was 
produced by a dedicated team of local 
Farm/Festival supporters. Many 


heartfelt thanks are due Femke and 
Slug Rosenbaum, Helen Slocum, 
Haskell Werlin, Connie Barbour, 
Michael Simonds, Bernie Gredlar, 
Rosalba Gonzales, Rafael Jaime, 
Mareba Jos and Marietje Halbertsma 
for arranging such a wonderful day for 
the community. Additional thank yous 
are due the Jamaica Plain Arts Council 
for their assistance, and all the enter- 
tainers for their time, energy and talent. 


Over the years the Festival has 
taken on great social significance. Fes- 
tival day has become a time for diverse 


neighbors to share a time of joy, healing and renewed energies on common 
ground. Winter is over, our Sun has returned, life begins anew. The 
blacktopped parking lot is transformed into our sacred piece of Mother Earth. 
We assemble as a community to give thanks and most important, to celebrate 
the richness of life. 


The infamous Wake Up the 
Earth parade arrived at the Farm 


shortly after noon to kick off the 
day’s festivities. Good food, great 
entertainment, children's activities 
and wonderful people were in 
abundance. Beautiful weather, 
Festival spirit and Springtime en- 
ergy worked its wonders on most 
everyone. Many people were no- 
ticed wearing flowers in their hair, 
bearing silly grins and generally 
having a great time. Ifelves, faeries 
and wood-sprites exist anywhere 
on the planet these days, they must 
surely gather in Jamaica Plain on 
Wake Up The Earth Day! 
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Our Gardens’ Public Face 


By Caroline Darbyshire 


Community gardens are in considerable demand in the Boston neighborhoods. Consequently, the gardens have become the focus of a wider public scrutiny. This 
growing awareness of community gardens dictates more demanding aesthetic and design considerations in their development. 


A WELCOME NEIGHBOR — A steel! decorative fence with granite bollards graces the perimeter of Lucerne/Balsam Playground 
and Park. Note the landscaped entranceway. These elements enhance the park’s image and also fit the character of the 
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There is a growing concern among gardeners, open space non-profit organizations, and city agencies about the way community gardens look the in context of their 
neighborhoods. Of utmost importance are the fences and landscape treatment of the edges. Subjects of concern include overgrown weeds and the disorderliness of gardens 
in the off season; cars parked in the gardens in the off-season due to unclear boundaries; unsightly elements such as water valves and garbage dumping visible from adjacent 
streets; and chainlink fences in disrepair. A landscape planting treatment along the fences and edges of the gardens is necessary as a setback between the streets and the 
gardens to screen car fumes and debris from the street, control dust, and provide privacy. It is also important to screen unsightly elements necessary to gardening activities, 
such as water connections, compost piles and delivery areas. 

Community gardens are part of an urban and architectural context, and therefore should reflect respect and pride in their neighborhoods and consideration of the 
aesthetic concerns of neighbors and non-gardeners. To insure the long-term survival and permanence of community gardens, gardeners, designers and landowners 
need to consider the land an architectural element within their districts. Garden elements such as fences, walkways, and plantings should complement their surroundings. 
Forexample, the community gardens of the South End mightreflect the architectural character of the district by using similar materials and motifs found in the nei ghborhood. 
Using decorative steel fences around these gardens instead of chainlink fences would strongly connect them in character to their urban context. Brick walkways could 
be used for the garden paths and cobblestone edgings might define each garden plot. 

The more our gardens exemplify the character of their neighborhoods, the better their chance is of permanency and the more likely it will be to obtain further support 
and funding for existing and future gardens. 


BUG at the Farm to Open a Tool Lending Bank — We Need Investors! 


There are many ways to donate to Boston Urban Gardeners at the Community Farm. We always encourage membership. Our thank you page lists volunteers and 
organizations that have given their time, labor and/or services. Donating old or new tools is also a wonderful way to contribute to our ongoing operation. We desperately 
need to expand the number of tools that we have available for gardeners and volunteer groups. Any gift of equipment or money will be put to immediate use. Thank you. 


O Ihave tools that I would like to donate. Call to arrange delivery. 


O I would like to make a donation to the Tool Lending Bank 
Enclosed is my tax-deductible contribution of $ 


Please make checks payable to Boston Urban Gardeners at the 
Community Farm and mail to 46 Chestnut Avenue, Jamaica 
Plain, MA 02130 


Name: 
Address: a 
City: State: Zip: 
Phone: (H), i (W) 


Chinese Gardening 


Gardening has been the lifeline to survival 
for the Chinese people and although its govern- 
ment has changed three times, private 
gardening has not been elimi- 
nated. Chinese gardeners 
sull use traditional 
manual methods de- 
veloped over the 
centuries; 
chemical fertil- 
izers were only 
introduced in 
the past fifty 
years. Chinese 
farmers are 
very thrifty, 
exceedingly 
clever, and self- 
motivated. Gen- 
eration after genera- 
tion remain proud of 
their capability to survive 
under all kinds of weather and 
stressful conditions. 


The climate in the southern part of China 
resembles that of the southern United States. 
There are two planting seasons, spring and late 
autumn, and temperatures get very hot in the 
summer. Due to the longer growing season, 
many more varieties of vegetables can be grown 
in southern China than in New England. 


While I was in Shanghai, I spent a few 
years working on a collective farm outside the 
city. My job was to irmigate the vegetable fields. 
Each collective farm of hundreds of acres was 
expected to supply its own county and a part of 
the city. Collective farmers work for the gov- 
ernment, producing thousands of tons of veg- 
etables annually. 


By William B. Lee 
Christian B. Herter Center 


Rice, wheat, corn, sweet potatoes, and taro 


are the staple foods grown by gardeners in 
southern China. Every family in rural areas has 
a private garden; a 1/3 to 1/2 acre plot will 


provide a good harvest for the average fam- 
ily. Chinese gardeners take better care of 
their private gardens than their own 
bedding. A Chinese gardener will 
work in his garden ten to twelve 
hours aday forthe first month during 
seeding and planting. He or she 

will never have an idle day. 


I am an amateur very much 

in love with gardening. For many 

years after I came to this country, I 

dreamed of finding a plot some- 

where to resume my interest in gar- 

dening. My dream came true two 

years ago when I finally succeeded in 
getting a plot at the Herter Center. I can’t 
refuse to say a few good words about what the 
good earth has given me in the last two years. 
My wife Jane and I have worked very hard, but 


Technical and Practical Tips on Growing 
Chinese Vegetables for the Table: 


Long stem bok choy 
Short-leaved Shanghai bok choy 
Snow peas 

Bitter melon 

Hairy arm melon 
Round east melon 

Long star-shaped melon 
White turnip 

Long kon-bean 
Soybean 

Water asparagus 

Water nut 


RAISED BEDS 

Most Chinese gardeners raise their garden 
beds several inches above the soil level. This is 
done for better drainage, to keep the soil loose, 
and to warm the soil. Most root vegetables, liké 
carrots and turnips, require raised beds, unless 
the soil is soft, light, and loamy to begin with. 


in return we have gotten a big plot of fun and | WATERING 
many bushes of happiness. I have so much fun Determining how often and how much to 
that I can’t wait to get startedagaineachspring.  ~—~—rwater depends on the kind of vegetable, 
Se en ee eee en ee Fh 8 temperature cendivions, 
Thereareno fixed OY ome . the looseness of 
Tules to grow veg- the soil, and 
etables. My whether 
best advice the gar- 
forbeginning den is 
gardeners is on a 
to work hard, hillside 
observe how the or low land. 
plants and flowers are When the plant is 


behaving every day, and get as 

much fun fromitas youcan. Befriendeveryone 
who works around you and don’t be afraid to 
ask questions of your neighbors. Good luck and 
no-ho to all. 


young and starting roots, 
donotflood the soil, just moisten the soil around 
the young plant. Twice a week should be 
sufficient. As the plant grows roots, the amount 
may be increased to every other day. After a 
heavy rain, when the sun has come out and dried 
up the soil, take a little care by loosening the soil 
near the plant about six inches away witharake, 
to allow the plant to take in some oxygen. 


Watering should be done in the morning 
during the hot summer season, or in the after- 
noon when the sun’s heat is lower. I have seen 
many gardeners water their plants atnoon when 
the sun has heated the soil. If water is applied 
to the roots at this time, it is like pouring hot 
water on the plants. If this is done often the roots 
may be stunted, and growth may be retarded. 


Drawings by Alice Evans 
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Thank You to 


Special thanks to the following 
volunteer groups and individuals 
whohave contributed many hours - 
of labor to our projects this year. 


Boston University League 

City Year 

Community Impact 

Harvard 5’th Year Reunion 

JFK Library Corps 

Massachusetts Half-way Houses 
Mass Volunteer Network 

Noble and Greenough School 
Thomas Jefferson Forum 
Volunteer Fundraisers Association 


Nat Bacon 

Lee Chase 

Dave Gay 
Carolyn Ganley 
Susan Gilmore 
Michael Harris 
Diana Karnas 
Cynthia Peters 
Deborah Stein 
Christian Willaver 


Our most sincere thanks to the 
following companies and agencies 
that have provided support, dona- 
tions and in-kind services to Bos- 
ton Urban Gardeners at the Com- 
munity Farm during the last eight 
months. 


ALCAM 

Boston Water and Sewer 
Commission 

Browning Ferris Industries 

Boston Department of Public Works 
Boston Parks 

and Recreation Department 
Boston Public Facilities Department 
Down To Earth Treework 

and Landscaping 

Forest Hills Cemetary 

Green Industry Council Members 
Massachusetts Army 

National Guard 

Massachusetts Department of 
Food and Agriculture 
Massachusetts Bay Transit Authority 
Mayors Office of Business and 
Cultural Development 

Mayors Office of 

Neighborhood Services 

Roger B. Sturgis and Associates 
Technical Development Corporation 
Trustees for Reservation 

UMass Cooperative Extension 


Thank you to the following people 
for their generous contributions 
to our Building Fund. 


Emily Hood 

Susan Kane 

Mary McCarthey 

Peter & Femke Rosenbaum 
Gloria L. Thomas 


MBTA DONATION — Julie, standing amid the 100 railroad ties destined to appear 


soon at several community gardens. 


EARTH DAY CLEANUP — Loading duinpster with old fencing at Berkeley St. 


Garden. 


PAINTING PARTY — Volunteers sprucing up the chainlink fence. 


LEAF RECYCLING SEMINAR — (from left) Rick Innes, Public Works Dept.; Jack 
Powers, Mayor's Office of Cultural Development; Bud Hanson and Frank 
Croughwell, Forest Hills Cemetary; Julie Stone, BUG/Farm; Rob Bauman, Mayor 
Flynn's Office; Naomi Schussler, Conservation Commission gather at Forest Hills 
Cemetary to discuss the fine points of leaf composting. 
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A great many thankstothe follow « 
ing individuals, foundations, com- Yi 
panies and public agencies ‘that, \t 
through grants and contracts, are \ \ 
supporting our work in 1991. | 4 


Program Funds as by 

TB iN vi Pe oN 

Beacon Hill Garden ‘Club. : 

Boston Foundatidn, ‘ trek if 4 

Boston Natural Areas Fund: ¢ 

Boston Parks and \/ “= ed 
Recreation Department._....—- 

Boston Public Facilities 
Department 

Patricia Chase 

Chestnut Hill Garden Club 

Cohasset Garden Club 

Jessie B. Cox Charitable Trust 

Crockett Fund 

Ann K. Collier 

William Coughlin 

Jeanne Dillon 

William & Mildred Feinbloom 

Fund for Preservation of Wildlife 
and Natural Areas 

Emily Hood 

Janet Hunkel 

Hyams Foundation 

Garden Club of Buzzard Bay 

Gyorgy and Juliet Kepes 

Helen Ladd 

Tom Lehrer 

Elizabeth McBratney 

John & Lucia Mudd 

Project Bread 

Margaret & Edward Richardson 

Peter & Femke Rosenbaum 

Dr. & Mrs. William T. Goar 

Sam Bass Warner Jr. 

Star Market 


Special thanks to: 


Massachusetts National Guard for 
their continued support through the 
Domestic Action program in deliv- 
ery of compost to community gar- 
dens. We are grateful that they are 
safely home from the Gulf. 


Forest Hills Cemetary for their gen- 
erous gift over the years of hundreds 
of cubic yards of leaf compost. 


Cathy Wuenschel for her tireless 
organizing of 12 years worth of 
Boston Urban Gardener slides. 
Bravo! 


Susan Redlich for her ongoing sup- 
port and for arranging our 
involvement in the STAR SHARE 
fundraiser. 


Slug & Femke Rosenbaum for their 
endless care, contribution and com- 
mitment to the Community Farm. 


Ed Cooper for over a decade of 
service, inspiration and guidance. 
Boston Urban Gardeners at the 
Community Farm is forever in his 
debt. 
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Mission Statement 
Boston Urban Gardeners at the Community Farm 


“In recognition of the truth that the twin goals of a sustainable environment and economic justice for all are linked; that each demands both 
global and local thinking and action; and further, in recognition of the need to engage urban peoples in seeking creative, sustainable, and equitable 
solutions to the environmental and economic challenges facing the peoples of the world; and in the belief that urban environmental improvements 
make positive contributions to neighborhood vitality and esthetics, good mental and physical health, and successful economic development; and 
further in recognition of the value of transferring age-old cultural traditions from one generation to the next, and of providing support to people working 
cooperatively and imaginatively across distinct ethnic, cultural, racial, economic and neighborhood experiences; 

Boston Urban Gardeners at the Community Farm, Inc., is formed: 


* tocreate and operate a permanent neighborhood-based urban environmental center and demonstration community gardens; 


* to promote community self-reliance and capacity building in Boston’s economically disadvantaged neighborhoods through a permanent, 
participatory system for the design, construction, improvement, maintenance, and organizational strengthening of Boston’s community 
gardens and other urban open spaces, the sharing and teaching of env ironmentally sound landscape improvement and food production 
practices, and the promotion of good nutrition and equitableaccess to nutritious sources of food; 


* toorganize and maintain an information network for the exchange of technical expertise and information related to community gardening, 
urban horticulture, landscape design and construction, urban land management, recycling, and nutrition for the benefit of non-profit 
organizations, institutions, schools, public agencies, and individuals working to improve the lives of greater Boston’s economically 


disadvantaged residents; 


* to maintain and operate a community-based capacity for landscape design, planning, job development, on-the-job training, construction 
and maintenance in the related fields of urban land reclamation, urban gardening, urban landscaping; 


* toconvene and conduct urban environmental, horticultural and agricultural courses, seminars, workshops, demonstrations, projects, and 


programs; 
* to host multi-cultural programs, celebrations and fairs for people of all ages; 


* toadvocate for and contribute to the reduction of deterioration and blight in greater Boston’s economically disadvantaged areas through 
environmentally and culturally sensitive, balanced neighborhood open space planning and development, and, 
* to own, maintain and manage real property in support of the purposes described above, 


) for the benefit of all of the residents of Boston and its environs.” 


